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The Revenge. 


Snort ty before the French revolution broke out, 
in 1789, the Marquis de Moncey, a nobleman of il- 
lustrious birth, but contracted fortune, had an op- 
portunity of making a very advantageous purchase 
of some property, but wanting ready money to com- 
plete it, he applied to Monsieur Restaud for the 
loan of a considerable sum. 

Restaud was a man of low origin, who had, by a 
course of honest and persevering industry, acquired 
an immense fortune ; to inherit which he had only 
one child, a son, at that period about eighteen, who 
was a fine, promising young man, and Restaud, who 
was extremely fond of him, had spared no expense 
on his education. 

The Marquis, after opening his business, began 
to talk of the length of time it would be before he 
could repay the money, and the security which he 
proposed giving. 

“* Monsieur Marquis,” said Restaud, interrupting 
him, “ I have a plan to propose, which will, if you 
choose to accede to it, entirely obviate all the in- 
conveniences you must be put to, to repay this sum. 
But my plan may perhaps bear a little hard upon 
your pride, if so, Monsieur Marquis, speak freely ; I 
shall not be less ready to lend you the money.” 

« What is your plan, my good friend,” said De 
Moncey. 

Restaud now, with some little circumlocution, 
unfolded it, and De Moncey listened with consider- 
able surprise to the proposal of an alliance between 


| 
| 


| 


| 





his only daughter and the son of Restaud. 

The deepest crimson flushed the cheek of the 
Marquis, at an offer which he was at first inclined | 
to regard as an insult; but a few minutes’ reflection 
changed his ideas. His property was barely ade- 
quate to the support of his rank, and he had three 
sons and a daughter to provide for, the eldest son 
would, of course, inherit his estate ; the two others 
were destined for the army; in case his daughter 
married young Restaud, it would be to secure their 
promotion, as he knew enough of Restaud’s general 
character, to be certain that he would not be spar- 
ing of his gold among his noble relatives. All these’ 








considerations enabled him to smooth his ruffled! 
brow, and reply to the honest bourgeois, with all, 
the address of a courtier. 

After professing himself delighted with all he had, 
heard of Francois, he said, that as he could venture, 
to answer for the consent of the marquise, the busi-| 

ness might be looked upon as settled ; but from the! 
extreme youth of his daughter, he would wish the | 
marriage might be deferred a few months. In the’ 
mean time, he made no objection to comply with 
the desire of Restaud, that Mademoiselle de Mon- 
cey should be taken from her convent, and intro- 
luced to Francois as her future husband. 

It required, however, all his rhetoric to bring his 
wife over to his opinion, and it was with much dif- 
ficulty that he gained her consent to an alliance 
which she looked upon as a disgrace to her family. | 

As soon, however, as her consent was obtained, 
Mademoiselle de Moncey was brought home, and 








the regrets which Francois had felt, at what he con- 


first sight of his intended bride. Pauline de Mon- 
cey was just then fifteen, and her exquisite beauty 
might have turned an older head than that of Fran-) 
cois; but she had stronger attractions than those of 
mere beauty; her heart was excellent, her temper 


uncommonly amiable, and with all the simplicity of) 


her age, her talents were of the first order. It is not 
wonderful that Pauline, brought up as she was in 
habits of perfect obedience, should look with a fa- 
vourable eye on her youthful intended, who was, in| 
fact, as amiable as herself. A short time sufficed 
to render them deeply enamoured of each other, but, 
as our immortal bard observes, 
“ The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Almost on the eve of their marriage, the marquis’ 


eldest son was seized with a dangerous illness ; their), 


nuptials were, of course, deferred till he should re- 
cover; but week succeeded week, and no altera- 
tion for the better took place. Meanwhile the trou-), 
bles which had for some time agitated France, took 
a very serious turn ; the republican party grew every 
day stronger, and de Moncey, who was a strict roy- 
alist, was shocked and surprised to find that Restaud 
openly espoused the opposite party. This difference | 
of opinion soon created a decided animosity between | 
them ; and although Francois kept himself entirely) 
aloof from politics, De Moncey thought his modera- 
tion was only a blind to conceal his real sentiments, 
and felt assured that he was at heart a republican. 
Unfortunately, at this period the young De Mon- 
cey died, and this circumstance protracted the 
union of our lovers for a considerable time. Fran- 
cois still continued to visit at the marquis’ as the! 
intended husband of Pauline ; but he was received 
by all but herself with a coldness which filled his 
mind with the most mournful presages. 
Unfortunately, they were too soon realized. Mon- 


sicur St. Amand, a gentleman of distinguished fami-|! 


ly and affluent fortune, saw and admired Pauline. 
Her engagement to young Restaud was generally!) 
known; but St. Amand was a man of the world: 
he saw that it would be easy to bring matters to an 


and with the greatest speed he returned to Paris 
|The ceremony had been performed the evening be- 
fore his return, and was not yet generally known. 
Francois was aware that he should not gain admis- 
sion in his own character; he disguised himself in 
the habit of a peasant, and declaring himself charged 
/with a letter from a steward of De Moncey, which 
he was ordered to deliver into the Marquis’ own 
hand, he was admitted. He flung himself at the 
feet of the Marquis, and with a voice almost choaked 
with emotion, demanded his betrothed bride. 

| Thus called upon, De Moncey revealed as gently 
as he could the marriage of his daughter; but he 
more than half repented his having enforced it, 
when he saw the effect which his intelligence pro 

duced upon Francois. 

| For some moments the power of speech was de 

nied the unhappy youth, but the livid paleness which 
overspread his features, and the strong convulsion 
which shook his frame, proved the conflict within 

‘De Moncey, with an air of commiseration, held out 
his hand; but Francois scornfully repulsed it. 

* You have, then, unnatural father,” cried he, 
with vehemence, “‘ destroyed the happiness of your 
child ; you have ‘immolated us both at the shrine of 
your prejudice ; but, tremble to think, that the hour 

| of retribution may not be far distant! Tremble to 
|think, that the man whose heart you so cruelly 
| stabbed, may one day be avenged !” 

| As he spoke he rushed out of the room, leaving 
‘on the mind of the Marquis a vague sensation of 
terror, which he vainly endeavoured to shake off. 

St. Amand, who was extremely sanguine, had 
persuaded De Moncey that the revolution would be 
speedily crushed; but, on the contrary, every day 
augmented its power. Indignant at the insults of 
the king, the two young De Monceys used some un- 

guarded expressions, for which they were arrested 
and thrown into prison; the unfortunate Marquis 
‘had a private information given him, that their death 
| was resolved on, and that flight was the only means 
jto preserve himself and the rest of his family from 





open rupture between Restaud and the marquis; 


he effected this with very little trouble, and imme- ! 


diately made the most splendid propos: ils to Pauline. 

Madame de Moncey had never been cordially in- 
clined to the match with Francois, and all his good 
qualities had not removed the disgust with which 
his obscure birth inspired her. She gladly seized a 
| trifling pretext to forbid him her house, and to de- 


clare that, in consequence of the behaviour of his’) 


father, the projected union between the families 
was at an end. 

Young Restaud did not acquiesce quietly in these 
new arrangements ; 
which Madame la marquise returned unopened ; and) 
besieged the hotel of De Moncey, who continued) 
deaf to his prayers and supplications, till old Res-| 
taud, who was now as averse to tlhe match as De! 
Moncey himself, alarmed at his perseverance, con- 
trived to send him to a considerable distance from) 
Paris on business. His departure was eagerly seized 
by the marquise, who had procured her husband’s! 


consent to the marriage of St. Amand with Pauline, |) 


and in spite of the hapless girl’s tears and reluc- 


}tance, she was compelled to give him her hand. A 


he wrote letter after letter,|! 


|a similar fate. 

After encountering many dangers, the Marquis 
|| and Marquise arrived in England. In the hurry of 
his escape, he had secured but a small sum ; this 
circumstance, however, did not make him very un 
happy, for he still cherished the hope that his royal 
yn be re-established, and 
able to return to 


master’s authority would sox 
‘that in a short time he should be 
Paris. 


St. Amand was less confident; he feared, and 


| justly, that the step they had taken in leaving the 


country, though one of absolute necessity, would be 
used to their destruction. His fears were too soon 
realized: the property of both was seized in the 
name of the nation. That of St. Amand was pur 

| chased by a near relation of his own, who had taken 
part with the republican faction from the beginning ; 


| and the estates of De Moncey were bought by Fran 


cois Restaud, who was now, by the death of his 
father, become one of the richest men in France. 
This news was literally a death blow to St. 
Amand—he never held up his head afterwards 
| Passionately attached to his wife, bis conscience 
reproached him with having been the means of 
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plunging her into poverty and sorrow. De Moncey | be incomplete unless you add to it your forgiveness. I 
could not refrain from expressing his grief and in- )I know, I feel, I treated you and Pauline cruelly ; || J ecceceee - 
dignation at the infamous conduct of Francois ; and || yet several years of suffering may have atoned my 


St. Amand’s knowledge, that he was himself the | fa:lt!” 


cause of young Restaud’s becoming the possessor |) 


of De Moncey’s property, was a constant thorn to! hand me, marquis; I must be gone.” 


his heart. 


| « Not till you have forgiven me—not till you have 


Francois struggled to disengage himself; “ un-; 


TABLE TALK. 








} 
| When in reading we meet with any maxim that may be of use, 
w 


| we shold take it for our own, and make an immediate application 
‘lot it, as we would the advice of « friend whom we have purposely 
| ¢ sulted. 


i} 
{| SSS ee 


Time.—An Italian philosopher expresses in his 


A few months after his arrival in England, St.’ seen Pauline. You will listen to her thanks, though) motto, that time was bis estate; an estate, indeed, 


Amand breathed his last, and his death was soon 
followed by that of the marquise, who had drooped 
from the moiment she quitted France. 


I dare not offer you mine.”’ 


| ** Pauline! I would not behold her for worlds.” 


|| It now first occurred to De Moncey, that it was 


j, Which will produce nothing without cultivation— 


| industry, and generally satisfy the most extensive 


Bitter were the tears shed by De Moncey and his || possible Francois did not know Madame St. Amand|/ desires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by 


unhappy Pauline over the grave of the unfortunate 
marquise ; but Madame St. Amand had little time 


for the indulgence of sorrow. The money which no obstacle to your seeing Pauline. The hand of | 


was a widow. 
|| «© Restaud,” eried he, “ if you are free, there is 
’ 


| negligence, to be overrun with noxious plants, o1 
laid out for show rather than for use. 
Wiiis.—There are two things in which men, in 


her father had brought with him was now exhausted, | Heaven has broken those vows that my poor girl| other things wise enough, do usually miscarry : in 


and but for the incessant efforts to obtain a liveli- 
hood with her needle, they must have wanted bread. 
This unhappiness of De Moncey was increased, 


| was forced to pledge, and Pauline may yet pay her 


\father’s debt of gratitude.” 
| TI have no words to describe the transports of the 





|| putting off the making of their wills, and their re- 
| pentance, till it be too late. 
| Conciseness.—Nothing is more certain than that 


by learning that Restaud had tried every means to! ¢,ithful Francois, who, a few minutes afterwards! much of the force, as well as grace, of arguments 


discover where he was, and as the threat of ven- 


geance which Francois had uttered was never for- || 


gotten by De Moncey, he conceived that Restaud 
had laid some plan for his destruction; and he 
changed his lodging for one still more obscure, and 
assumed another name. 

The unhappy marquis seemed destined to drain 
the cup of sorrow to the very dregs. 
years had passed, and hope, the last comfort of the 
wretched, was almost extinct in his breast. One 
day while Pauline was out on business, he heard a 


voice which he thought he recollected, inquire for | 


Monsieur de Vaux, (the name he had assumed ;) in 
a few moments his door opened, and Francois stood 
before him. Though much altered, De Moncey r¢ 

collected him instantly. Francois glanced his eyes 


round the apartment, and his lips quivered as he }) 
surveyed the wretched dwelling of his still beloved | 


Pauline. 


“« For what purpose, monsieur,”’ said De Moncey, 
haughtily, “‘ do you thus presume to intrude upon | 


me ?”’ 

** For a purpose, marquis, which | avowed at our 
last meeting—the gratification of my revenge.” 

He closed the door as he spoke, and advanced 
towards De Moncey, who retreated a few steps. 

** Is then my ruin insufficient to content you ?” 
cried he, “ not satisfied with revelling in my for 
tune, would you also take my life?” 

A deep glow of indignation suffased the wan 
cheek of Francois. 

** Prejudiced and misjudging man,” cried he, with 
a disdainful smile, ‘ would that be revenge? Al- 


Nearly five! 


|pressed his still adored mistress to his heart. 
|| De Moncey was all eagerness to have their nup- 
| tials solemnized, and as soon as the ceremony was 


} : : : 
gift which his son-in-law had given him. It was in 


vain. Francois declared that he was already rich 
enough; De Moncey protested he should believe 
he had not forgiven his former conduct unless he 
| accepted it. 

| ** But, dearest father,” cried Pauline, ‘‘ you must 
| not be dependent upon us.” 

“And why should I not, my child?” said the 
happy old man. ‘* Will the rich Madame Restand 
| be less attentive to her father’s comforts than the 
poor Pauline, who supported him by the labour of 
her hands? or will Francois, who unconditionally 
"restored iny whole property tome, deny me an asy- 


' 
! 


| lum under his roof? You must indulge your father, 
it is the last tine he will insist on being obeyed.” 
The wish of De Moncey was complied with 
|) They soon afterwards returned to France. De Mon- 
i cey lived many years to witness the happiness of his 


children, who had a numerous and lovely family ;| 


jnor had he ever the smallest reason to regret the 


l'confidence he had placed in his son and daughter, 
whose filial love and reverence continued unabated 
to the last moment of his existence. 





TALES OF TRAVELLERS 
Men not merely illiterate, and unscientific, but ap- 
|| parently devoid of the use of reason, and the faculty 
lof observation, have accidentally beheld, in their ra- 


|| performed, he insisted upon returning the deed of), 


| or instructions, depends on their conciseness. 

| Civit insutt.—* What is the reason,” said a 
| very plain lady to a very pretty one, ‘‘ that I cannot 
| dress my hair so becomingly as yours, though I try 
| all possible ways?” “It is easily explained,”’ re 
|| plied the proud beauty ; ‘“* don’t you see that I adjust 
my curls to the form of my countenance '—whilst 
yours always turn away from the face, which is 


} very ugly.” 

|} Puystc.—What contributed most to bring Escu 
|| lapius into vogue as a physician, was, his luckily 
| meeting a man that his triends were going to inter, 
in whom he found some remains of life, and whom 
he restored to pertect health. 

Troveuts.—He who thinks no man above him 
but for his virtue—none below hin but for his vice 
|| can never be obsequious or assuming im a wrong 
i place; but will frequently emulate men in rank 
below him, and pity those above him 
Acre.—They talk idly who pretend that age dis 
ables from business. They might with as much 
|| justice assert, that a pilot on board a ship does no 
|| thing, because he neither mounts the shrouds, hauls 
|the ropes, nor works at the pump; but without any 
bodily labour, minds only the steerage, and directs 
ithe helmsman, which is of more importance to the 
|ship’s preservation than the work of all the rest 
ibesides. For, it is neither by bodily strength, nor 
| swiftness, nor agility, that momentous affairs are 
|| carried on; but by judgment, counsel, and autho 
lrity : the abilities for which are so far from failing 
|in old age, that they truly increase by it. 


| Curran anp Snertpan.—Mr. Horne Tooke 


i] 








hut will always abundantly repay the labours of 


ready have you bereft me of happiness; think you | pid journeys, some few of those animals called apes.| after having passed an evening in the company o! 

that Iwill add to the misery you have inflicted, by | They have mingled in their accounts the credulity | yyy, Cusven end the late Mr. Sheridan, whom he 

entailing on myself the pangs of endless remorse ?”’ | of the natives of those countries where they are in-!!}44 on that occasion first met together, was asked 
“« Why then,” cried De Moncey, “ are you here ?” | digenous with their own fantasies and falsehoods. | his opinion of the wit of each He replied, “ that 
** To show you that I have not forgotten my word; ) Thus we have descriptions of men with long tails, leet lan’s was like steel highly polished poe sharp 

that I have never lost sight of my cherished revenge. | covered with yellowish hair, navigating the ocean jeer ke display and eae: That Chsens eren Wee 0 

I bought your property.” |in boats, and bartering parrots in exchange for iron. || ine of virgin gold incessantly crumbling away 
De Moncey replied only by a stifled groan. Others have discovered long-amnned men, covered Sous ite ene kee.” ™ 


** T purchased it for less than a tenth of its value, |jalso wi ai yersi ; by nig »b- 
P s value, |)also with hair, traversing the country by night, rob Downy.—The best dowry to advance the mat 








and by the care I have bestowed upon it, it is now || bing without discrimination, and speaking a hissing | 


worth considerably more than when I bought it || language peculiar to themselves, and unintelligible 
From the moment I purchased it, I have sought you to us. Bontius, a grave physician, gives us a Jabour- 
out, that I might show you of what the despised and jled description of a female ape, and adorns the ob- 


insulted Francois was capable. The time that has 


elapsed before I could trace you, has enabled me to, 


do more than I at first hoped to accomplish. There” 


(laying a packet on the table) “‘ is permission from | fear of being forced to labour, should they be foolish it out 
lenough to display the full extent of their capacity , 


the government for you to return to France, and a 


\ject of his admiration with all the modesty and vir- 
tue of the sex. If these animals do not speak, it is 
‘only through discretion, and from a well-grounded 


‘riage of a young lady is, when she has in her coun 
tenance mildness; in her speech wisdom; in he 
behaviour modesty; and in her life virtue. 
NarROW-SOULED.—It is with narrow-souled pe: 
ple as with narrow-necked bottles: the less they 
have in them, the more noise they make in pouring 


Tue Happy un1on.—The gods, wearied with the 


deed, by which I restore to you that property I pur- | Gassendi assures us, that the ape called Barris is a perpetual cries of wedded mortals, loudly complau 


chased only to preserve for you.” 


jmiracle of judgment ; that when he is once drest, he 


ing that they were unfortunately matched, sent, at 


Tears which De Moncey could no longer repress, | walks upright ever after, and that he leams to play length, a messenger to earth, with authority to di 
burst trom his eyes, and as Francois turned to leave 
the room, he caught him in his arms. 

*‘ Noble, generous Restaud !” cried he, “ how 
have | been mistaken in you! But your gift would 


on the flute and guitar with the utmost tacility 
|, Maupertuis would prefer a few hours conversation 
;with the men with tails to the intercourse of the 


most brilliant wits of Europe 


vorce all those who were desirous of being unmat 
ried. On the messenger’s return to heaven, it a7 

peared, from his report, that only a single couple in 
the whele world were perfectly satisfied with eacli 
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other. This amiable and peaceable pair hadnever|}| Onrentar Jeatovsy.—The ladies of the Persian! 


quarrelled ; if the woman was out of temper, and | haraim, when on a journey, are preceded, at about 
suffered her tongue to use violent expressions, the | 
husband entirely disregarded what she said ; ent pene reiterate the cry of ‘ couroue! couroue ” ag 
if he committed any improper or indelicate actions, |'a signal for every man to retire to a proper distance. 
his dear wife never once noticed them. The cause ||So rigorous is the punishment of disobedience in this 
of this singular instance of connubial harmony puz- || particular, that in the reign of Abbas II., one of the 
zled all the celestials, who learned, with astouish- | servants, whose employment it was to set up the 
ment, that the wife was blind, and the husband tents, being weary with the march, after executing 
deaf ! his office, laid down to sleep, the king and his wo- 
Reproor.—It was agood and seasonable reproof /men being then at a considerable distance The 
of Aristotle’s to an egregious prater, that had per- | poor fellow happened, however, to sleep beyond his 
plexed him with many absurd stories, and concluded | calculation, and being found by the guards he pre 
every one with this idle repetition: “and is not | ceded, was wrapped up in the carpet he lay on, and 
this a wonderful thing, Aristotle?” “No wonder buried alive. 
at all,” said the philosopher, “this; but if a man | 
should stand still to hear you prate thus, who had 
two legs to run away with, that were a wonder in | 





FROM LAYS ANI) LEGENDS OF THE RHINE 


The Seven Sisters. 

deed !” || The seven beautiful countesses, whose coquetry, 
Justice AND GeNEROSITY.—Justice and gene- cruelty, and punishment, are recorded in the fol 

rosity, rightly blended, constitute a dignified cha- | lowing legend, are supposed to have been the 

racter; but, certainly, so far as a person is more} seven daughters of the Gaugreve Louis I., Von 

just than generous, or more generous than just, that | Amstein ; and when the Rhine is low, and the 


the distance of four-score paces, by a troop of horse, 


character is defective. 

He Licks HER.—A certain medical quack, who 
was lately bound to keep the peace for beating his 
wife, goes among his friends by the name of Eliz- 
r—(he licks her.) 

Imacination.—Those who, without knowing us, 
think evil of us, do us no harm ; it is not us they at- 
tack—it is the phantom of their own imagination. 

Cuess.—King Charles the First was playing at 


hess when news was brought of the final intention | 
if the Scots to seli him to the English; but so little | 
was he discomposed by this alarming intelligence, | 
that he continued his game with the utmost com- | 


posure—so that no person could have known that 
the letter he had received had given him information 
of any thing remarkable. 

Metancuoty.—An occasional melancholy is one 


of the most delicious ingredients in the happiness of | 


life. Refined happiness is known by the exquisite 
nature of its lights and shades. The man that 


whistles through life with an unchangeable simper 
on his cheek, may be very comfortable, but he 


never can experience those nice, delicate, evanes- 
cent sensibilities, which are the constant accompa- 
niments of a lofty soul. I have seen a booby look 
with a vacant stare upon the glory of an autumn 
sun descending to the west, which might have filled 
the hearts of heavenly visitants with the purest 
rapture. The painting of a dauber has a broad 
glare ; the work of a master is full of delicate tints 
ud almost imperceptible shades.— Adv. 

Swirt.—A would-be poet showed Swift some 
wretched verses, which were preceded by a motto 
trom Virgil, and asked his opinion of them. “ Vir- 
gil ought not to be in bad company,” said Swift, 
drawing his pen through the motto. 

Feeiinc.—A plain, good-hearted matter of fact 
kind of man, who understood that a poor widow and 
her family were reduced to extreme distress by the 
leath of a cow, which was their principal support, 
xenerously went round among his neighbours to so- 
licit that aid which he was unable to give himself. 
He told a plain, simple, and pathetic tale, and re- 
ceived from each a very liberal donation of regret, 
sorrow, sympathy, &c.—but, thought he, this will 
not buy a cow, and he consequently redoubled his 
exertions, and to the same effect. He now got out 
of patience, and after being answered as usual, bya 
real son of Midas, with a plentiful shower of sym- 
pathetic feeling, exclaimed, “ O ho yes, 1 don’t 
doubt your feeling, but you don’t feel in the right 
place.”’—** Oh (said the tender-hearted Croesus, ) I 
teel with my heart and soul.” —“ Yes, yes, (replied 
he) I don’t doubt that neither, but I want you to 
feel in your pocket.” 


}wind causes the waves to form ar und the protru-| 


\ding group of rocks into which it is supposed these 
cold and scornful ladies were transformed, the pea- 
'santry of the neighbourhood imagine “ the seven 
sisters” are endeavouring to leap from out the flood, 
and regain their paternal castle 


The castle of Schoenberg was lofty and fair, 
And seven countesses ruled there 
Lovely, and noble, and wealthy, I trow, 
Every sister had suitors enow. 
Crowned duke and belted knight 
Sighed at the feet of those ladies bright ; 
And they whispered hope to every une, 
While they vowed in their hearts they would tavour pone 
Gentiles, list to the tale I tell— 
Tis many a year since this befel : 
Women are altered now, I ween, 
And never say what they do not mean! 


At the castle of Schoenberg ‘twas merriment al! — 
There was dancing in bower and feasting in hal! ; 
They ran at the ring in the tilt-yard gay, 
And the moments flew faster than thought away 
But not only the moments—the days fled too— 
And they were but as when they first came to woo ; 
Aod spake they of marriage, or bliss deferred, 
They were silenced by laughter and scornful word ' 

Gentiles, list to the tale I tell— 

’Tis many a year since this befel ; 

And Jadies now so mildly reign, 

They never sport with a lover's pain ' 


al 
Knight looked n knight with an evil eye 
Each fancied a favoured rival nigh : 
And darker every day they frowned, 
And sharper still the tilt went round ; 
Till swords were drawn and lances in rest, 
And the blood ran down from each noble breast ; 
While the sisters sat in their chairs of gold, 
And smiled at the fall of their champions bold. 
Gentiles, list to the tale I tell— 
’Tis many a year since this befel : 
Times have changed, and, we must allow, 
Countesses are not so cruel now. 





Morning dawned upon Schoenberg's towers, 
But the sisters were not in the wonted bowers ; 
‘Their damsels sought them the castle o'er-- 
But upon earth they were seen no more ; 
Seven recks are in the tide, 
Ober-wesel’s walls beside, 
Bearing their cold brows to heaven-- 
They are called * The Sisters Seven ° 
Gentles, list to the tale I teil— 
*Tis many years since this befel ; 
And ladies now may love deride, 
And their suitors alone be petrified. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF A YOUTH IN EUROPE 





From the Galaxy. 
THES TOW RK. 

I crossed the drawbridge which led to the famous 
tower of London, and was met at the principal gate- 
way by a warden, dressed ina red frock and cap, 
ornamented in the most fantastic manner with gold 
lace, and having in his hand asword. By this sin- 
gular looking personage I was conducted through 
the different armories, and rooms worthy of curiosi- 
ty, more as if I had been a state prisoner than an in 


quiring spectator. 4 


| This place appears more like a still city than any 


thing else, and I was as much gratified with the 
examination of it, as with any thing in London. I 
first entered the Horse Armory, where were ranged 
in the order of their reigns, the effigies of the dif- 
ferent kings of England, in the armour they wore, 
on wooden horses, from the time of William the 
Norman to George the 2d. This building, which is 
of brick, contains many trophies of victory from the 
field of Waterloo. 

In the Spanish Armory, and the Small Armory, I 
spent some time in examining the curious specimens 
of implements, for purposes of war and torture. 
Among these were the thumb-screws, said to have 
been taken from the Spanish by Queen Elizabeth, 
in her celebrated victory over the Spanish armada. 


' These screws were intended to be used to extort 


from the English the confession of the places where 
their money, and other valuables, might be con 
cealed. The axe, too, which was used at the exe- 
cution of Anne Boleyn and Lady Jane Grey, is one 
of the interesting antiquities of the place. 

The curiosities of the tower are many, and con 
nected with them are many interesting reminis 
cences. The Bloody Tower, where it is said that 
Edward the fifth and his brother were smothered 
The White Tower, where the fatal Council of Rich 
ard the third was held, which decreed the death of 
Lord Stanley ; 
Anne Boleyn is supposed to have written her me 
morable letter to Henry the eighth, were all pointed 
out to me; but the greatest object of interest was 
the Jewel Office, where the mementos of extrava 
gance, and waste of money, are kept for exhibition ; 
such as the crowns, diadems, bracelets, &c. only 
This is a dark stone room 


and Beauchamp’s Tower, where 


used at coronations 


| lighted by lamps, which throw such light upon the 


dazzling ornaments as to exhibit them to the best 
advantage. I have never seen any thing rival in 
splendour the new Imperial Crown, standing as it 
does in mockery of the simple crown, although an 
expensive one, used before the reign of the present 
king. Iwas shown the rooms where the famous 
Thurtell was a few years back confined for high 
treason, and near by the place where Sir Francis 
gurdett also had lodgings for a short time 

The gates of the Tower are opened and shut every 
moming and night with a curious ceremony The 
yeomnan jr iter, with a se rgeant and six men, goes 
Having re 
ceived them, he proceeds to the innermost gate, and 
passing that, itis again shut. He then opens the 
three outermost getes, at each of which the guards 
rest their firelocks, while the keys pass and repass 


to the Governor's house for the keys 


On his return to the innermost gate, he calls to the 
warders on duty, to take King George’s Keys, when 
they open the gate, and the keys are placed in the 
Warder’s hall. Atnight the same formality is used 
in shutting the gates; and as the yeoman porter, 
with his guard, is returning with the keys to the 
Governor’s house, the main guard challenges him, 
with, “who comes there?’ He answers, “ the 


keys ;”’ and the challenger replies, “ pass, keys.” 


OT eos . . 
The guards, by order, rest their firelocks, and the 


yeoman porter says, “ God save King George,” the 
soldiers all answering, “ amen The bearer of the 
keys then proceeds to the Governor’s house, and 
there leaves them. After they are deposited with 
the Governor, no person can enter or leave the 
Tower without the watchword for the nignt. If any 
person obtains leave to pass, the yeoman porter at 
tends, and the same ceremony is repeated 

Evils in the journey of life, are like the hills 
which alarm travellers upon their road; they both 
appear great at a distance, but when we approach 
them we find that they are far less insurmountable 
than we had conceived. 

















THE CASKET. 





The Village Belle. | 


Dovstiess many a pretty Miss expects, in this 


‘sions, and retiring habits, were perfectly eclipsed, 





ding took place in the village ; the girls, whose | 
names were seldom spoken, whose modest preten- 


by the brilliancy of the reigning star, secured their 
favourites, were wooed, and won, and married ; and 


story, to read of a career of glorious conquests ; and) still Annette coquetted with all, and was still ad- 
her blue eyes brighten, and her little heart beats) mired by all. How many good offers she refused 
quicker at the thoughts of being, one day, the he-| or slighted, were only recorded in her memory. 
roine herself, of some legendary proser, and of hav-) “‘ Hope deferred,” saith the proverb, “‘ makes the 
ing her own victories recorded. Well, the desire heart sick.” Those who were sincere in their ad- 
to be beloved may reign in an amiable bosom; may/ dresses, gradually, one after another, offered them- 
possess a kind and benevolent heart; but power is selves, were rejected or put off, and fell into some |; 
dangerous, there arc so many temptations to its| easier road of matrimony. She was at last left with 
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the morning ; it is worse than plunging from a warm 
bed into a cold bath. But, however this might 
have been, his affairs became in time somewhat 
deranged ; in consequence of the inattention to 
business, which grew out of his perpetual repining 
A heavy, heavy, heavy heart, never drives busi- 
ness on spiritedly, and misfortunes sometimes come 
on in earnest to those who take so much pains to 
persuade themselves they are unfortunate. 

Thus were affairs situated, when Frank, who 
from being discontented with his own situation, 
had become envious of that and of every one else, 
after a long walk over his farm, at this time loaded 





abuse. These things I would have my fair readers | courtiers as heartless in love matters as herself, who 


with the promises of a rich harvest, returned home, 


remember, as they go along with me ; and it may be sought her company because she was agreeable, ||and throwing himself on a sofa, fell into a profound 


we shall all be wiser, and therefore better, before) 
we part. | 

If you should go to Alesbury, you will see a sweet’ 
little cottage in the meadows towards the river val- || 
ley, half hid away amid a cluster of black alders,| 
with its white chimney and snowy palings, peep || 
ing through the foliage ; and they will tell you that | 
Annette Merton once lived there, for all the vil- | 
lagers remember her. It was one of those terres- | 
trial paradises which the sick heart, weary with the | 





flirted with her because she was “the belle,” and 
romped and kissed her, whenever they had an op-| 
portunity, because it is always worth some pains to 
win such a favour from a beautiful girl. We never, 
never get to be too much of the bachelor for this; | 
well might Byron ask, 


“ Whe can curiously behold 
“ The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek, 


\sleep ; and directly a tall, noble-looking man, wrap- 
‘ped up in a large cloak, stood by his side, and ac- 
costed him with, “‘ Come, Frank, my name is For- 
‘tune—go with me; I have long heard thy complaints, 
‘and purpose holding a fair to-day, by attending 
which, thou mayest probably better thy hard lot.” 
He rose immediately, and putting on his hat, ac- 





“ Nor feel the heart can never all grow cold?” 


But time rolled on, and the grass began at length | 


to grow in the path that led over the meadows to, 


companied his mysterious guide 
Presently he found himself in an extensive plain 
crowded with a vast number of men, belonging to 


wrongs of men, so often pictures to itself ; so often | the cottage ; Annette became alarmed at the symp-| all the different professions in the world. ‘* Here,” 
longs for ; and she, O she eee beautiful creature >| toms, and seizing the only chance that was left, en-| said Fortune, pointing to the great assemblage, 
my heart even now beats quicker, as her image rises | gaged herself to her only remaining beau. He was,| “ here are many thousands of good men, any of 
before me. 'whom will change situations with you, even-hand- 


' x lat the time, about going to spend a season in the! 
She was a gay, lively girl, with the polish of a ; dip r 


summer in the city, and a fine education ; and what- 
ever her talents might have been, she at least pos- 
sessed the power of pleasing; the art of winning 
hearts, in a most copious measure. I never could | 
divine exactly how she did it; but there was a free, 
frank, friendly air about her, that inspired confi- | 
dence; and gifted thus at all points, she played al 
most masterly game among the village beaux. Every | 
body was glad to gallant her; was emulous which 
should pay her the most attention ; and every young 
gentleman in the village, who could afford to spruce 
himself up a little once in twenty-four hours, paid. 


city ; they were to be married on his return. She jed; at my command you may therefore make your 
accepted him, not because she thought him the best | choice.” 
of all her suitors, but because he was the only one } Frank thanked his good friend—his eyes sparkled 
left, and had always held himself at her service. j with pleasure, as the crowd began to pass one after 
Her part of the play was ended: she became do-||another before him—and he could hardly refrain 
mestic, sedate, and studied housewifery. | from jumping with joy when his eyes rested on the 
‘The time finally arrived, her old beau came back | portly form of a rich neighbour of his, who was one 
to the village, and a day or two after, strolled over! of the first to approach him, and whose long purse 
to the cottage with his pipe, in appearance quite an| he had bitterly envied him. 
antiquated man. But he said nothing about the|| ‘That is the man, if you please,” said Frank ; 
subject of matrimony. Annette at last took the li-/ and, at the beck of his companion, old Mortgage 


berty of reminding him of his engagement. He || stood by his side, and very complacently began to 
deliver up his deeds and bonds, and obligations ; 


> 


her an afternoon or an evening visit. 
It would have been amusing to one, who went as 


a mere spectator, to have attended an evening levee | 


at the Alder Cottage—amusing to see the address 
practised by the competitors for her smiles, in eli- 
citing some distinguished mark of her favour; they 
gathered around her in the little parlour, and if she 
spoke, there was a strife, as to who should most ap- 
prove what she said; if she dropped her handker- 
chief, two or three heads were thumped together 
in the effort to restore it to her; and if she walked, 





| Surprise you! why sir ?’’—* Because,” said he, 
|“ IT never dreamed that you could be serious in such | 
|a thing as a matrimonial engagement, and meeting 
with a good opportunity, I got married before I left! 
|, the city.” - 
| Fortune had fjnished the game, and Annette was 
! left to pay the forfeit; she never married, because | 
she never had another chance. And her’s is but 
|the history common to hundreds of those fair crea- 
y tures, who, trifling with the power that beauty gives | 
‘them over the minds of men, sacrifice every thing) 





started— Indeed, madam, you surprise me.” —| 


‘and having done so, Frank was about to run home 
with the glad news, and get ready to put the old 
man in possession of the little farm: but Mortgage 
lifted up his gouty foot, and Fortune called, ‘ Here, 
Frank, this goes with the rest; the bargain is, situ 
ation for situation—and the gouty foot goes with 
neighbour Mortgage’s estate.” Frank was thun- 
derstruck ; he stared a minute, and then threw 
down the bundle of papers, as a man would a hot 


” said he 


;dumpling. ‘ I would not have his gout, 
*« for all his dale.” 


they were happy who got by her side, and all the | 
rest were miserable. There were to be seen all) 
kinds of faces, and every description of temper ; and |) 
such a spectator might have been edified, but the | 
principal impression on his mind would probably) 
have been, that courting, under such circumstances, 
was a most particularly foolish kind of business. | 

But Annette sung, “ The moon had climbed the; 
highest hill,”’ and told boarding-school stories ; and, 
talked eloquently about love and poetry ; was witty, | 
sentimental, and good-natured ; was invincible, al-' 





The next person that arrested Frank’s attention 
was a wealthy shipping-merchant of the city. He 
/ Was again in raptures, and bent on the exchange 
|The merchant began to deliver inventories of pro- 
H perty—and among the rest, those of the cargoes ot 
- lfive vessels at sea. These last constituted a main 
| part of the clear estate ; and Frank never knew the 

The Cnhappy Man. | oie that follows the possession of such property 

Frank VANDERHACKEN was one of those dis- till now; he remembered the great storm but a few 
contented mortals, who are eternally endeavouring | days before—and that he had heard of the wreck of 
to wear out every body’s patience with complaints. | some vessels on the shore. He hesitated, he trem- 


at the shrine of ambition, and aim only to enjoy the| 
title and the triumph, that lights for a little while! 
the sphere of the Village Belle.— Trenton Emp. 








~ REPOSITORY. 





ways, absolutely always the conqueror. The young) His crops never grew to his liking—the season was, bled, he turned to go—but he felt that he should be 
ladies of the village saw themselves undeservedly, always toodry, too warm, or too cold. The prices | for ever unhappy ; and he once more declared him 

deserted ; looked month after month on the success | of grain were for ever too low, and that of groceries ||self dissatisfied, and that, as yet, he had not found 
of their rival ; and prayed, probably, if young ladies! too high; for the plain reason, that he sold the | one whose situation was better than his own. 

ever pray about such matters, that Annette might) former, and always had to buy the latter. Ina| Then a dashing young fellow, who owned the 
speedily make a choice among her worshippers, and word, every thing went wrong, and he was an un- || largest and most elegant farm in all Annadale, pre- 
leave them the remainder. It was a forlorn hope i! happy man. || sented himself—and Frank was now sure of being 


she intended to do no such thing; she was the vil- || suited. He had often envied John’s fine horses and 


His neighbours used to call him a castle-building 


lage belle, and the village belle she meant to be. | sort of a genius, and said all his troubles arose from, 

It so happened, however, that great beauties, his dreaming himself into a very great man every 
like all other great folks, who have to take the night, and waking up plain Farmer Frank in the 
common chance in the fortunes of humanity, some- morning. And certainly, it can be no very pleasant 
times, in the end, outwit themselves. In process) thing to wear a crown at night, whether in fancy or 
vf time, one and another, and again another wed-. reality, and be tumbled down to the plough-tail in, 


curricle, and thought, to be a farmer after that sort, 
would be worth living for. But when the young 


' buck came to deliver up the title-deed, a bond and 


mortgage, with interest unpaid for half a dozen 
years, was enclosed in it, enough to swallow two- 
thirds of the estate, and horses and curricle in the 
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bargain. Frank drew back. ‘No, no,” said he, 
“the dairy is clear of debts, and don’t slip through 
my fingers this way.” 

Thus it tuned out with some hundreds or more 
who were presented as candidates for a change of 
situation with Frank. Though these were taken 
promiscuously from among the rich and poor far- 
mers, merchants, mechanics, professional men, &c. 
some were encumbered with debts, others with 
complaints that belong to their necessary modes of 
life, and some had one trouble, and some another 
difficulty ; and Frank, in the end, was thoroughly 
convinced he would never be able to better his 
condition on the whole, by an exchange ; and ex- 
pressed to his guide his perfect satisfaction with his 
own condition. 

“‘ Take, then, home with you,” said Fortune, 
‘this truth: none are perfectly happy in this world ; 
few comparatively so. In every situation there are 
difficulties to be encountered ; things unpleasant to 
be endured ; and he is the happiest man, who de- 
termines to be contented with what he has, instead 
of troubling his head about what he has not. You 
can see but the outside of others ; you know nothing | 
of the secret troubles that perplex every bosom ;! 
try to be happy, and you will be as happy as your| 
neighbours.” 

Frank waked from his sleep just as Fortune had | 
finished his speech, and he has ever since been a 
changed man. There is not, at this day, a more 
merry fellow in all Annadale. 


” 








| 
| 





GERMAN NOVELISTS. ; 


Hraternal Plagnanimity. 
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sought with her—to which his fancy always recur- 
red, and in which he seemed only to breathe and 
live, the unhappy young man, like a plant torn from 
its native soil, from the warmer breezes and more! 
invigorating beams of its eastern clime, pined and 
sickened in the new atmosphere to which he was 
consigned. 

He reached Amsterdam, but it was in despair ; a| 
violent fever attacked him, and he was pronounced | 
in danger of his life. Still the picture of his lost | 
love haunted his delirious dreams ; the only chance) 
he had of recovery was in the possession of et 


lovely origina] herself. The physicians despaired 
of his recovery, until, upon its being mentioned) 
that he might live to behold her once more, from 
that moment he was gradually restored to health.— 
Like a walking skeleton, the picture of utter 
wretchedness, he again appeared in his native 
place He tottered across the threshold of his un- 
forgotten girl, and again pressed his brother’s hand 
** Yousee, brother, lamreturned. Alas! what my) 
heart foreboded has come to pass; yet, as heaven 
is my judge, I could do no more.” 

He sunk almost lifeless in the poor girl’s arms 

The younger brother now became no less deter-| 


you now think of her. Treat her as the fondest, 


last, best legacy of a dear, departed brother, whom 
thy arms will never more embrace. Do not write 
to me when you are celebrating your nuptials. My 
wounds are yet open, and bleeding fresh. Write to 
me only when you are happy. My act in this will 


ll be surety for me, I trust, that God will not desert 


me in the world whither I have transferred myself.’ 


After the receipt of this letter, the elder brothe: 
married the lady, and enjoyed one happy year of 
wedded love. The lady, at the end of that short 
period, died—and, in dying, she first entrusted to 
her husband the unhappy secret of her bosom—that 
she had loved his absent brother best 

Both these brothers are yet alive; the eldest 
who is again married, resides upon his estates in 
Germany; the younger one remained at Batavia 
where he is distinguished as a fortunate and very 
eminent character. He is said to have made a vow 
never to marry—and, hitherto, he has religiously 
kept it 





FEMALE CHARACTER. 





Elisa. 








mined to try the effect of absence, and was ready) 
prepared within a few weeks for his tour. \ 
“ Brother,” said he, “ you bore your grief as far | 
as Holland. I will endeavour to banish myself yet 
farther. Do not, however, lead her to the altar|| 


God’s name, let her be thine! and may he for ever | 
bless your union! Should I, however, return, then | 
heaven alone may decide between us two. Fare- 


Ir a female lives to the age of thirty years un 
married, the world in general honours her with the 
appellation ot old maid, This is, by almost every 
one, thought as a reproach, without considering 


‘until you hear from me. I will write. Our fraternal) whether there may not be reasons which have 
jregard will admit of no stronger bond: our word is || obliged her to remain single, proceeding sometimes 
‘enough. Should I be more fortunate than you, in|| from prudence—sometimes from disappomtment. 


Eliza D. is arrived at the period above siated ; 
she possesses great natural sense, and has a mind 


| formed for friendship and society ; she sympathises 


Two brothers, Barons Von Wromb, had both|| well! but keep this sealed packet ; open it not, until in the distresses, and feels the woes incident to 


formed an attachment to a distinguished young lady 
of Wrthr, without a knowledge of each other’s pas- 
sion. It was equally strong in both, for in both it 
was a first passion. Unconscious of their mutual) 





I shall be far away. lam going to Batavia.”’ With 
these words he sprang into the chaise. 
Half distracted, the two beings whom he had left) 


gazed after him, and were little more to be envied 


humanity. Being bred up in the paths of domestic 
economy, she is a perfect pattern of prudence and 
frugality. But although she is careful, still she is 
disinterested, and would scorn a state of servile 


danger, each gave full rein to his affection, neither||than the banished man; for he had surpassed his | dependance ; she is truly pious and benevolent, and 


being aware of the dreadful truth, that he had a|| 
beloved brother for his rival. They made an early, 
declaration of their love, and had even proceeded| 
to make further arrangements, before an unexpect- | 


ed occurrence brought the secret to light. 


| 


brother, whom he had left, in greatness of soul.—| 


he had recovered, and regret for the brother whom 
he had lost, appear to strive for mastery in his) 


her hand is ever open to those whom Providence 


| With equal power did love for the woman whom | has placed in so low a state as to depend for support 
jon the charity of their fellow creatures 


She is sprung from a numerous family, and wisely 


|breast. The noise of the carriage, as it died away | prefers a maintenance trom her own industry, to 


The attachment of both had reached its highest || in the distance, seemed to cleave his heart in twain. | living at home in plenty and at ease, with a father 





pitch—that state of elevation both of the heart and|} He recovered, however, with the utmost care and} who is both able and willing to provide for her.— 
imagination, which has produced so many fatal) attention. The young lady—but no '!—that will be) Thus, like the prudent ant, she takes care agains! 
consequences, and which renders even an idea of} best shown by the result. ithe time of need; and should Providence so ordet 
the sacrifice of the object of affection, almost impos- The sealed packet was opened. It contained a) it, that her father should leave this life, she can 
sible. The lady, deeply sensible of their painful | full and particular description of the whole of his | genteelly support herself, without becoming a bur 
situation, hesitated how to decide: rather than in- German possessions, which he made over to his | then to her friends and relations. 
fiict the agony of disappointed passion, and disturb || brother, in case he found himself happy at Batavia.| (zn a woman like this be doomed not to enjoy 
the fraternal harmony subsisting between them, || This heroic conqueror of himself shorily afterwards | the pleasures of the married state’ Can a female 
she generously referred the whole affair to them. ||set sail in company with some Dutch merchants, | jike her be neglected? No, I should think it was 
selves. | and arrived in safety at Batavia. In the course of a impossible: for her character, in almost every re 
At length, having achieved an heroic conquest in |few months afterwards, his brother received from spect, is truly amiable, and worthy of imitation 
this doubtful struggle between duty and passion, a) him the following lines : || yet she has some faults, some few imperfections 
sonquest so easily decided upon by philosophical | “ Here, where I perpetually return thanks to the | which rather cast a shade over her bright qualifica 
and moral writers in their closets, and so seldom! Almighty Giver of all good—here I have found a| tions. The purest of beings are not without—the 
practised in real life, the elder addressed his younger | new country, a new home; and call to mind, with! most upright of mankind are liable to error. 
brother as follows : all the stern pleasure of a martyr, our long and un- || When she praises, it is with all the sincerity of a 
“T am aware of your affection, strong as my||broken fraternal love. Fresh scenes, and fate it-|| friend; but when she reproves, it is with all the 
own, alas! for the same lady of our love. I shall |self, seem to have widened the current of my feel-| bitterness of an enemy ; and because she is honest 
bserve nothing in regard to priority of age. I wish | ings ; God hath granted me strength ; yes, strength enough to tell any one cf their faults to their face, 
you to remain here, while I go upon my travels, and | to offer up the highest sacrifice to our friendship !— || she thinks she is entitled to speak against them be 
do my utmost to forget her. Should I succeed, | thine is alas! here falls a tear—but it is the | hind theirbacks. This is not acting with the gene 
brother, she will then become thine ; and may hea- 'Jast ! I have triumphed—thine let her be ! | rosity that is expected from a person of so liberal « 
ven prosper your love! Should I, however, not | Brother, I did not wish to take ber when thou wert’ mind as Eliza ; it is generous to be silent when the 
succeed in my object, I doubt not you will act as I from us, because I feared she might not be happy name of any one is brought up; for if we cannot say 
have done, and try what absence will effect.”’ in my arms. But should she ever have blessed me’ any thing to their praise, we need not strive to de 
His brother assented; and, bidding farewell, the with the thought, that we should indeed have been preciate them in the opinion of others. Perfection 
elder instantly left Germany for Holland ; but the happy together, then, brother, I would impress it is not the lot of humanity ; mankind may endeavou: 
image of the beloved girl followed him every where. upon your soul. Do not forget how dearly she must) to act right; but alas! how far short do their en 
Banished from the paradise of his love—trom the be won by you, and always treat the dear angel | deavours fall from the rules of reason and religion ' 
nly happy and delightful scenes which he had once. with the same kindness and tendemess with which’ The reason of her remaining single I do not pr: 
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fess to know, but should judge, that merit like live without it.” Then seeing the Austrtan banner, orders of 2 Mr. Demetrius, a Greek merchant, a 
hers could not have been neglected. If it does im danger of being taken, and hearing the standard- | man between forty-five and fifty years of age, of an 
proceed from neglect, blusli, ye men, and revere, bearer call for assistance, he threw himself into the agreeable and jovial disposition, on whom the only 
those virtues which you deserve not to possess.— | thickest of the fight, ran to his banner, and perished mystification I ever played off, was outrivalling him 
But that, I dare say, is not the case; her amiable in its defence. Such was the glorious end of this in the good graces of Madame de K’s femme dé 
qualities would shine even in the lowest abyss of | prince, in the thirtieth vear of his age. Nearseven chambre, to whom he had taken a liking. In the 
obscurity. But it may proceed from prudence ; her hundred gentlemen remained stretched on the field whole course of my life, I never fatigued my brain 
careful temper perhaps would shudder at the pros-, of battle. Many great houses were annihilated, so much as upon this occasion, in endeavouring to 
pect of future want, and thinks she may live better! and there was scarce a family in Upper Germany, invent some trick with which to plague this cursed 
and more coinfortable by herself, than in the bands! Alsace, and Suabia, which was not plunged in Greek. I was desirous it should be at least as ex 
of the hyueneal state. j mourning. The standard-bearer was found dead, traordinary and disagreeable as the one he had 

Disappointed she may be supposed to have been ; || with part of the flag stili in his mouth ; he had swal-) served me. The more I thought on the subject, the 
but as I know not the history of her life, 1 cannot} lowed the rest to prevent its falling into the hands/ less likely I seemed to obtain the object of my 
pretend to say; I can only write from that which of the enemy. The duke’s body was carried away, wishes: till a passing funeral suggested an idea to 
falls undex my immediate observation ; she appears)! a chest that had been filled with ropes, destined me that I lost no time in executing. Towards mid 
to me tu possess many qualifications that would ren-| to hang the inhabitants of Sempach. night I repaired alone, armed with a cutlass, to the 


i} 
}| 








der the a state on pen oa FROM COSANOVA DE STEINGALT’S MEMOIRS ee — I “pnt en oe ew 
which now delight the small circie of friends who}; ‘ body, and with some difficulty cut off the arm at the 
have the wren of her acquaintance. } WMorvible Practical Hoke. | shoulder joint; after aaiedin the body in the earth, 
= = - : t Towards the end of autumn, Fabrius introduced 1 returned with the dead man’s arm, and got unper 

HISTORY. || me to a very amiable and well-informed family, ceived to my room. The next night I quitted the 

‘ x ! whose residence was in the country, ata place called company after supper, and taking with me the dead 

Patriotism and Chivairy, |, Zero. Our amusements here were playing billiards, man’s arm, I stole into the Greek’s room, and con 


Leoraro, tuird Duke of Austria, having invaded! talking to the ladies, and mystifying each other. ,, cealed myself under the bed. A quarter of an hour 
Switzerland, in 1386, determined to put every thing |) Lhis last amusement was sometimes pushed a little ‘afterwards my Greek entered his room, undressed 
to the issue of one engagement. This resolution |too far; but it was considered a want of heroism to, himself, put out the light, and went to bed. When 
produced the memorable battle of Sempach. Hav- evince any ill-bumour, however severe the ordeal I supposed he was asleep, I gently drew the quilt 
ing pitched upon a rugged plain, where cavalry||might be. You are expected to take the thing in half off. He awoke, and said, !aughing, “ Get 
could have been of little service, he obliged all the | good part, or else submit to be looked upon as a dolt., aWay with you, whoever you may be, for I de not 
nobility and men at arms, who surrounded him, to ! Sometimes, in getting into bed, it gave way beneath believe in ghosts.” He then drew up the quilt, and 
dismount. ‘These chosen troops placed themselves |! you, or your slumbers were disturbed by some sheet-| turned again to sleep. After waiting five or six 
in the first rank, resolved to bear the honour of the |ed ghost gliding in your apartment. At other times, minutes, I recommenced my operations, and he 
day. Several of his friends wished to persuade the || the ladies were presented with comfits or sweet- again laughed; but when he endeavoured to draw 
duke to remain on horseback, a spectator of the bat- || meats, the inevitable effect of which may be more UP the quilt, I held it back, and he immediately 
tle; but the gallant chief refused.—* I fight,” said easily imagined than told. As for me, I was not stretched forth his hand to seize that of the person 
he, ‘* for my friends and my inheritance—Heaven | only rich in inventions of this natare, but showed Whom he supposed to be under the bed. Instead 
forbid that you shonld die, and I live in prosperity ‘| myseif possessed of the most inexhaustible patience of letting him catch mine, I put the dead man’s 
1 will divide with you the good and the bad ; to-| under the tricks played off on me, until I became a %and into his, taking care to keep a strong hold of 

‘victim of one which inspired me with the most ar- the arm. The Greek made a most violent effort to 


day I will either die with my knights and subjects, | 
or enjoy the victory with them.’ The two bands) dent desire of vengeance. We often directed our ("aw towards him, by the hand which he had seized, 


advanced; the Austrian consisted of four thousand | walks toward a farm, which was about half a league the person to whom it belonged; when suddenly I 
men, the flower of Germany ; their cuirasses were | distant. The way to this farm was crossed by a let go my hoid, and the Greek spoke not a word, o1 
proof, and their long lances kept the eneiny at a dis-| wide ditch, over which was thrown a strong plank uttered the least ery. Having played off my trick, 
tance. Forming an oblong battalion, they advanced | that served as a bridge I generally passed first over I regained my room, and went to bed, thinking I had 
slowly, in close array, like a moving citadel of steel. | this narrow bridge, to encourage the ladies, and en- given him a good fright, and nothing more. But the 
The Swiss were about thirteen hundred men, ill) gage them to tollow me. One fine day I took the Next morning I was awakened by a confused noise 
armed, without cuirasses, having only a short hal-\jlead of the company as usual, when, on reaching of people running backwards and forwards through 
bert and sword, and a little target on their arms to||the middle of the plank, it suddenly gave way, and the house. I got up to learn the cause, and on meet 

parry the first blows. They drew up ina triangular fell with me into the ditch, where there was not, it) ing the lady of the house, slie told me that I had 
(igure, and, presenting one angle, they began the | must be confessed, a drop of water, but what was pushed things too far. “ Why, what is the matter? 

attack. But all their attempts were vain to pene-| worse, a considerable depth of black and fetid mud. ~ Mr. Demetrius is dead !”—** Well, what have | 
trate the hostile battalion ; they were transfixed by |) Although embalmed in this up to the ears, I put on do with his death ?’—She quitted me without 
the long lances of the Austrians, before their short | a good countenance, and joined in the general laugh making any answer; and], though nota little alarm 

halberts could reach them. They had already made | that accompanied my fall; but this was not of long @4, went to the Greek’s room, fully determined t 

several unsuccessful attacks, sixty of them had fallen, | duration, for all the company agreed that the trick affect the most profound ignorance of this adven 

and not one of the enemy had perished. Helvetic || was by far too severe a one. Some of the neigh- re. All the inmates of the house were assemble! 
liberty had, perhaps, been at an end, but Amold | bouring peasantry were sent for, who drew me out! “cre, and I found, besides, the cure engaged in a 
Winchelried turned towards his countrymen, ‘ 1) of the mire in the most deplorable state; my sum- ‘ iolent altercation with the beadle, who positively 
will die,” said he, “ for you and for our country ;! mer suit, embroidered in gold, lace frills and rutiles, refused to bury the arm, which still lay in the room 
take care of my wife and children; remember me,) and silk stockings, were completely spoiled. I pre- Every one looked upon me with horror, and in vail 
and follow !”” At these words, he put himself at the tended to make light of all this, laughing at the ad did I protest that I was a total stranger to the affan 

venture ; but determined in my own mind to take — From all sides they cried out, “it was you; for you 
bloody vengeance, if necessary, for so unworthy a alone are capable of doing such an act; it resemble: 
fered himself to be nailed down to the spot where jest. In order to discover the author, it became ne- | you in every particular.”’ The cure told me that | 
he fell, to open the path of victory to his country- | cessary to aflect the most complete indifference. On had committed a very heinous crime, and that it was 
men. The Swiss then pierced the Austrian bat- being taken back to the house, I was kindly ac- | pis duty to inform the proper authorities of it. I told 
talion, wielded their halberts on all sides, and put) Commodated with linen and clothes, having brouglit him he might do as he pleased; for as I had nothing 
the foe to the rout. The Austrians, heavily armed, no supply with me, as I had come to remain only to reproach myself with, I had no cause to be afraid 
overcome with lassitude and heat, and encumbered ‘twenty-four hours. The next morning I went to. At dinner, I learned that the Greek, after being 
town, but returned in the evening, and joined the blooded, had opened his eyes, but that he was unable 
company as if nothing had happened. Fabrius, who’ to speak, and that all his limbs were paralyzed ; the 
viewed the thing in the same light as I did, toldane, next day he recovered his speech; when I left the 
cy of the enemy. They, however, conjured the it would be impossible to discover the author of this house he was still paralytic, and his mind in a very 
iuke at least to retire ; but the magnanimous prince trick, but by promising a ducat to a peasant girl, if enfeebled state, from which it never « ompletely re 

replied, ““ Heaven forbid that I should fly !—Have she would tell me who sawed the plank. I succeed-| covered during the rest of his life. The cure had 
ed. She pointed me out a young man, whose tongue caused the arm to be reburied, and communicated 


head of the triangle; threw down his arms ; caught 
hold of as many lances as he could grasp, and suf- 


with their long lances, had, in their turn, the disad- 
vantage ; the nobles regretted their horses, when it 
was too late; they were now abandoned to the mer- 


so many brave men, counts, lords, knights, and in- 


fantry, exposed their lives for me, and shall I aban-| 1 untied with another ducat, accompanied by me-' }) the details of the affair to the episcopal chancel 
No, I had rather die with honour than naces. He confessed to me that he acted under the: lery of Trevisa. 


don them?’ 
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Chinese Literature.—Mr. Remusat, a scientific gentleman, 
who has made Asiatic literature the object of his *tudies, dau- 
ring his residence in the East Indies and China, has lately 
published in Paris, the travsiation of a Chinese novel, entitled 
Vu-Aiao-Li, or, The Two Cousins ; which proves, that 
at Pekin, as at Paris, the pefile mailresses, are equally 
sentimental, the lovers equally extravagant, aud the guar- 
dians equally imposed upon. This work is extremely inte 
resting : many French, English, German, and Italian novels, 
highly valued, do not offer as well as Yu-Kiao-Li, a series of 








events artfully conducted, dialogues always natural, charac- |) 


ters well delineated, situations sometimes comical, 
times dramatic, with much wit and interest. We think, with 
the learned translator, that novels representing with truth all 
the scenes of the private way of living of a nation, are more 
useful in giving a perfect knowledge of manners and cus- 
toms, than the narratives, very often superficial or erroneous, 
of travellers. Thanks to the novel of Yu-Kiao Li, we shall 


and some- | 


© "Tis dene 
“ Would, would it were to come 

Greek Ball.—This loug-talked-of and much-anticipated 
| fete, which for many a night has turned the head of beauty 
|iu “ restless ecstacy’? upon her pillow, while balmy sleep, 
nature’s soit nurse—“ affrighted fled ihe dowuy coucu’ — 
|| where the racked mind, tortured with torm< ating thoughts 
of “ stadying fashions to adorn the body.” alas! found 
repose—while the luxuriant fancy revelled in perspective 
scenes of fairy magnificence—visions of jeweiled splendour— 
land silver sheen—and India’s gauze—and Canton’s crape— 
ijazd Euvrope’s delicate fabrics in every variety of colour, form, 
and fashion—toated through the “ mind's eye’ ia almost 
| palpabie reality.* All this, yea, and much more than this, 
fevers the fair one’s mind no longer. The ruthless hand of 
|, the theatrical carpenter has torn the floating flags and gailant 
| banuers trom thew pride of place—(to be deposited in salety 
juatil a future occasion)—and the crumbling ruins, ang tounts, 
and flowers, and talling temples, and waxen candies, are all 
swept from the scese; and the Park Theatre, tike an old 
triend, again looks kindly on you; shorn, to be sure, 
splendour, but once more adorned with a bright and spark 


| 
} 
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no’ 


of its), 


25 ) 
So sss — : 
PARK THEATRE benefit, and the other, by corverting its arena into a ball 
tis numbered with the things o'erpast— | Poor, have made laudable exertion: in the good cause. M 
. Sardierd also has notified the committee that his «tablish. 


ment is at their service, whenever they may think proper to 
We have, 
j the present season, has been far more successful than the 


| 
use it. 


however, another theatre, which, during 
other three, and yet iis managers have, thus far, done nothing 
aid the Greek We olten hear it asked, whether 
the proprietors of Chatham Theatre intend to give a benelit 
to the Grecks ? But as we are unable to answer the question, 
we print this briet article for the notice of those concerned. 


to fumed 








New- York Theatre —The eqoestrian welo-drama of Timour 
i the Tartar was exhibited for the first time at this theatre on 
Monday evening, with Mr. Sandiord’s horses, scenery, and 
decorations. The last scene w ve of the most beautiful 
and effective things of the kind that we have witnessed. The 
aorsecs appeared to he letter perfec! tu their several parts, and 
|| performed them to admiration--which is moch wore than 
|| can be said of many of their riders. There was a bit of a row 
jj at this house op Saturday eveni about Madame Huta, bu 
it ended in nothing. Report speaks very favourally of Mor 
jj sieur and Madame Achille, from the opera-lon Paris 


be able to judge of the interior of those of China, and of ling littie jewel. (Mrs. Knight,) that almost compensates for who are engaged, and will shortly appear 


the mode of living of the women, of whom Europeans can 
hardly have a sight. We shal! know all the mysteries of the 
private life of the young girls; their sentiments and their lit- 
tle intrigues shall be exposed to our view ; and, finally, we 
shall for a few moments enjoy the illusion of being in a par- 
lour at Pekin or Nankin; and, without much stady, shall 
acquire more knowledge of Chiva, than the most elabo- 
rate reading of all the memoirs, coliected and published on 
that extraordinary country, could have supplied. But what 
will excite astonishment more, is, that this Chinese novel 
is written very much like the ci-devant great unknown, and 
now well known, Sir Walter Scott's, and that it has a great 


affinity with his masterly manner of preparing and conducting |, 


events. Marriace being a business of the highest importance 
among the Chinese, it is a marriage that forms the plot of 
Yu Kiao Li. ‘The tair Houngin, the heroine, daughter of 
the learned Pé, whom his extensive knowledge has raised to 
the highest dignities of the state, is herself a prodigy of sci- 
ence. She is acquainted with all the pocts of her country, 
and composes verses admirably well; she is a young lady 
full of delicacy iand taste, and is determined to become 
the wife of none but a man her equal in talents, and in 
knowledge, and who shall combine with all his accomplish- 
ments, an agreeable and handsome person 
would seem difficult to be found ; but, however, the fair and 
learned Houngin is happy enough to find ove who possesses 
allthese requisites. It is the young SSe Yeoupe, who, by 
virtue of his brilliant talents and lively imagination, has the 
good fortane to fix her choice. A number of incidents and 
difficulties prevent, however, for a great while, their uvion 
Houngin and her father are on the eve of becoming the 
dupes of intriguers, who use the talents and even the name of 
SSe Yeoupe, to deprive him of his mistress. Finally, the 
lay of happiness shines upon the two lovers—but that very 
day shines upon an union which to us must appear very 
strange; By a sequel of incidents as interesting as they are 
vomantic, SSe Yeoupe, the faithful SSe Yeoupe, marries at 
he same time two wives, equally handsome, equally young, 
equally amiable. This trait is not the least singular of the 
vovel, and it has the peculiar advantage of making us ac 
quainted with a custom very different from ours. In France, 


» man who would become at once the husband of two wives, | 


would be disgraced, dragged before the tribunals, and con- 
iemned to the most infamous punishment. In China, such 
inions are considered as the geeatest felicity. But, however, 
f unfortunately there are men in every country, whe would 
not be afraid to load themselves with a double chain, it is 
wonderful to see two young and handsome women, like 
Ifoungin and Mengli-lo, the two cousins of the norel, live 
tovether without any quarrel, and divide between them the 
heart of the same mau. This singular oddity is not the only 
remarkable one in the novel of the Two Cousins—so well 


! to excite curiosity, not only by the pew exotic 


aiculatea 
ene which it opens to our eves, but also by the elevance 
t the sty le, and the soundness of the observations coutained 
u the pretace,in which Mr. Abel Remusat speaks of novels, 
l novel writers, as aman well acquasted with the first, and 
tho knows how to appreciate the other. 


Wanied—a Dutch Reader —One of our exchange pa- 
vers is Der Lancafter Adler, a journal published, as far 
s we can understand, at Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, 
veing printed throughout in the kind of Jetter of which the 
above title is a specimen. As for the language, we are 
positive itis not ERngtsh, but are not certain whether it 
be High 


*btaining a reader versed in Teutonic lore. 


or Low Dutch; and are, therefore, desirous of 


to solve the 


mystery, as well as to lay open the rich stores of informa- 


on which no doubt Det Adler contains 


Such a lover, 


all. Weill, be itso. The dazzling cause is over; may the 

i substantia effect tollow; may New- York’s flour and Penney! 
| vania's pork invigorate the system and nerve the arm of Gre 
| cian heroes ; for what, alas! with man, carnivorous man, is 
‘the holiest cause, or the most ardent patriotism, without vic- 
i| i 
\\tuals? As one of the firmest friends of Greece, immortal By- 
ron, sensibly observes— 

For though man’s anatomical construction 
\| “ Dears vegeta’es in a grumbiing way, 

“ Your fighting people think, bey oud ali question, 
| * Beet, pork, and mutton, easier of digestion.’ 
And now, after this 
lengthy projogue to the swelling act 
Of the inspiring theme”— 





" 
" 





| in plain terms, we will endeavour to convey to the reader 

our idea of the affair, though we must be excused a detailed 
| account, as the daily papers have long since auticipated us. 
| The effect on entering the theatre was really fine. The floor 
ing over the pit, the arrangement of the orchestra, Kc. were 
exceedingly well managed. The most cynical individual that 
ever rendered himself disagreeable by his carping, critical 
acumen, must have conceded it to be “ tolerable,’ ** very 
fair;’"’ the candid and good-tempered observer, that it was 
judicious, tasteful, nay, grand and imposing; enthusiastic 


“in admiration lost,”’ that it was, to say the least, superb, 
elegant, &c. Kc.; but the classic editor of the Commercial 
altogether “ out-herods Herod,” and actually wants epithets 
to ease his brain of the recollections of magnificence that press 
upon it, and roundly asserts, that ‘it surpassed the most gor- 
geous legends of eastern romance!’ ‘The distant view of 
Athens was very good at a distance ; so was the allegorical 
painting of the figure of the Grecian youth trampling on the 
|, fallen mosiem ; and the various flags and banuere, tastefully 
disposed around the walls, had altogether a most happy effect. 
But why go into particulars? the tout ensemble, which is every 
| thing in these cases, was excellent. The only thing that 
struck us as incongruous, was the banners of the Fire Depart 
ment! The mingling of associations of immortal Greece and 
flags of Equitable Insurance companies, was, to be sure, rather 
| mal epropos. But let that pass. Then there was woman, 
enchanting woman, in all her tastefal splendour—and spark- 
ling eyes, and smiling faces, and happy hearts, and nimble 
feet—the enlivening music aud the werry dance—and all was 
\joy, and gaiety, and happiness. We cannot say we noticed 
lany “classic enthusiast,’”’ as the colonel has it, * lost to all 
the gay delusions of the scene,” calling up recollections of 
departed Greece. Every one seemed to be too well and bu 
|sily employed, to have time to be guilty of such egregious 
jjaffectation. The Commercial’s account of the affair haunts 


‘our mind, and we cannot forbear a passing remark : it occa 


sioned such a revulsion in our feelings, (and vo doubt in | 


others,) as almost to induce us to chance sides, and set about 
spying into tifles we never thought of. Nothing spoils a good 
thing so much as this outrageously gorgeous manner ot de- 
scribing it. Why, it is just such an account as would be given 
by a green girl, or a great schoolboy, or a Minerva fashionable 
novel, or a * would-be wit, and can't be genticman,’’—in- 
flated, overdone, and ridiculous. But to conclude ; no trouble 
| OF expense appe ared to have been spared—an air of liberality 
| pervaded the whole--and Mr. Simpson, and all concerned, 
deserve the greatest praise for the taste, skili, and judgment, 
| displayed upon the occasion. 


| Chatham Theatve.—Almost every public institution of 
| standimg in the city has in some way contributed to the Greek 


fund ; among them, two of our theatres, one by means of a 





} *A little of this is in Awmble imitation of the magnitiecut et 
of the editer of the Commercial Advertiser—ride the 


the tireek La in bis pan els “ 


er 


clerks, boarding school misses, and peopie from the country, | 


i . 
| Chit Chat.—The cadets at West-Point have forwarded to 


| thie city five hundred and fifteen dollars, for the benetit 

' the Greeks.—Arrangements are makine in Boston tor build 
ing another theatre.— The bache!ors’ bal! will take place or 
Monday next at the city-hotel —The benetit of Mr Forrest 


at Boston,Friday last, produced nearly athousand dollars 

In the course of three weeks, au aiheneum is to be opened in 
| Westchester —A young lady in Chatham street has wrou cht 

a most beautiful »;ecimen of embro Jer hich is intended 
jas a present to the sister of Bolivar On one side is a minia 
|, ture hkeness of Washington, and on the reverse. that of the 
|| Liberator. It is done satin. —Mre. Royall has published a 

book called the * Tennesseean,’ and travelled toWas! nto 
| sell it ** Ilere to-day and gone to-morrow Various reports 

respecting Morgan are in circulation; byt it appears that no 
Hithing certain has yet beeu ascertained —Vies. Hale, 
yise Cornelia) is about giving to the worid a new no 








(other 
el t 


» en 





w 
\| ; , 
tled ** Northwood, a tale of New-England 
Ht 
Foreign Vens.—The Panthea, of this port, was wrecked 
| Holyhead Bay on the Mth of Jannary; all on board saved 


The Nimrod brig of war was wrecked at the same time —The 





Duke of York departed the hte onthe filth of January \ 
lmemoir of his Royal Highness has been printed in the Edin 
burgh papers, writen by the author of Waverley —Mr. Ke 


made his re-appearance at Drury-Lane oa Monday the 8th ult 
» audience He chose Shy 
! ’ 


but not fashior 


enthusiastic 


to a crowded, 


his rma 


lock Ilis welcome wa and pert 
triumphant. He came torward after the play, bowed to th: 
li house, and retired without making any speech.—Morton bas 
produced a new comedy, called 4 School for Grown ¢ 
t was successful —lt was reported ia London that Velluti, ti 
leelebrated sophranxo singer, died at Venice —An accident i: 
} happened in the tans under the Thames, which was ne: 
being very serious A bottle of portable gas was broken, 
the gas ignited, and filled the whole tunnel. Many workmen 
l were burned, but nove killed. Mr. Gifford, late editor of t 


Quarterly Review, was buried in VWestounster Abbey witi ‘ 
ceremony. Hisg osite to Dryden's, and just und 


the monument of Garrick, 


i ave 1s Op} 





I MARRIED, 
| On the 27th ultimo, by the Rew. Mr. Milnor, Peter S. Tow: 
jjsend, M D. to Miss Adeline Lmma Dunham, daughter of the 


Ntete David Dunham, Esq. 
224 ultima, by the Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. Grit 





t On the 
Tompkins to Miss Cornelia Sianderwick, both of Staten-Islar 
On the 2th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Heard, Mr. Thon 
| Havs to Miss Elizabeth Perev, both of this city. 
1 Ona 13th ultewe, by the Rev. Mr. M’Namara, M 
William Madden to Miss Margaret M'Carthy, both of this cit 
On the 17th ult. by the Rev. Me. Morse, Mr. Greenvills 
Porter to Miss Mar et Duteber, both of Liberty 
At Cincinnati, Mr. Thomas Heory Yeatuman, of the Unit 
ttee’ Navy, to M Eli cabeth Heatzel!l, of Obio. 
bi ’ 
Qo j " e 1 vei of his age, Mr. James 
Teal 
Ont of J ! on, N. J. Mes. Many Lans 
1 im e of 3 j » Langs bh. ‘This lady uaned 
ber chara ( en vf excellent quality 
that justi ‘ ! ry ut etiul obituary neo 
tice Few pa ‘ ul exempuon from t 
frailties incident ! univer ais 
guished this estima i ehty wih which si 
ais re i ey , to tue charac 
! female in the « i e;t excup! 
fulfilment of all the d by a bengn re 
the unilorm sweetne of ber disposition 
the kindness de ’ i rt, added to great re 
ment of manacrs, rvedt \ mad ber a charm so jx 
euliarly € i | ‘ that every one who w 
within the spher fit ‘ elt and acknowledged, what 
lalis toth ! t fe ' ns She was inceed amon! 
briehtest ornaments of her sex ; and her example nay we 
held wy model tor the tat i others—tat 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO H. 


Mixstret, I know not who thou art !—and yet 
Thy song like long-forgotten music seems ; 

It breaks the seal of thought which time had set, 
And half revives young friendship’s faded dreams. 


The feelings of past years come o'er my heart, } 
And fancy’s fairy world again I view ; 

Thy harp has called back, as with magic art, 
The scenes which smiled when life and hope were uew. 


Joy hath a summer reign—the winged blast, 
That sweeps its rapid course o'er earth and sea, 
flies not more swiftly nor more wildly past, 
Than joy flies all, excepting memory. 


The cloud that rides in beauty through the sky, 
Each moment varying in its shape and hue, 

Shows pleasure’s picture to the gazing eye— 
'Tis changed—'tis past—a vapour to the view. 


If there is aught more fickle than the winds, 
More changeful than the clouds at twilight hour, 
{t is what man calls love—what woman finds 
The darkest shadow that o'er life can lower 
[t leaves upon the heart where it hath been, 
Acold, a barren, and a ruined spot ; 
It scatters desolation o'er each scene, 
And covers the fair future with a blot. 
And yet it sheds across life’s path a beam, 
At first, so dazzling fair, so passing bright, 
Chat, when it vanishes, each after gleam 
Is dark, compared to that one star of light 


Art thou “ alone,”’ amidst a world so gay, 
And seemingly so happy ’—Are there none 
Of all the young and beautiful, who stray 
Around thee, like thy fancy's cherished one ? 


And where is she ?—why comes she not to claim 
The music of thy sweetly-sounding lyre ! 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
y. Peer errr rit eee 


The smile I gave to thee is like the blaze 
That the cold waters borrow from the sun ; 
A lock like thine may flash its kindling rays, | 
And wake a show of warmth where there is noue ; | 
The brow will lie—and mine must shine or shun 
The gaze of all so happy and so fair 
As thou—for I cannot eudure like one | 
Who frowns at peace, and revels on despair, | 
The misanthropic sneer, or wan delirious glare. 


| Did I not smile on all who smile on me, 

And trifle 'mid the vanities earth offers— 

| My sullen brow and quivering lip would be 

| The bane of social ties—the theme of scoffers ; 
| Though I feel not the warmth affection proffers, 

| I raise a thousand smiles to meet its light ; 

| But like the cankering dust in misers’ coffers, 

I hoard my anguish from all happy sight, 

| Lest the disgusting trash put others’ joy to flight 
| | have no heart for hatred, though the world 
Has never loved me; though the firmest ties 

| Are severed, and even Charity hath hurled 
| 





A black cloud o'er the zenith of my skies ; i! 
Yet can | hate not; way, | rather prize " 
My wrecked affections for the bliss they gave, , 
When bright and guileless on my youthful eyes 
They shone like Hudson's joyous moonlit wave— 
Than murmur that I stand unloved upon their grave. 


| 
| Those were sweet feelings I was wont to cherish, | 
When smiles like thine would raise my heart to beating: | 


og 


| 
Too strong to tarry—too serene to perish— 
The memory even now deems them not so fleeting | 
As time hath proved them.—On the tender meeting | 
Of softened looks, of lips, and hearts, a gleam | 
Of sunshine strikes its ranges yet—retreating 
As the first look of reason, like the dream 
| fain would dream again, all hopeless thoughitseem. G. I 


i 








Estelle possesses nothing but the name 
Of her, who seems thy verses to inspire 
To me, thou art a stranger—Time has flown | 
O’er many a parting scene, not yet forgot ; | 
And some are far away, whom I have known, 
And some have long been changed, and some are not. 
But thou—who art thou ?—I have sometimes thought 
That memory was false—for while thou hast } 
No name upon her page, thy harp has caught 
Its echo from the Spirit of the past. 
‘ Spirit of dreams !""—I too invoke thy art !— 
“ Spiritvof air !"’—waft hither each new tone 
That's breathed to thee '—*‘ Spirit ofsong!""—what heart | 
That owns thy power can ever feel alune ” en 
| 
| 
| 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
WOMAN. 
When starlight gilds the brow of night 
And zephyrs softly sigh, 
The orb that shines with brightest light 
Attracts the seaman's eye ; 
But should the angry winds come forti 
And waves more rudely jar, 
He turns at once towards the north— 


| 


For there's his guidiug star. 
And thus, though pleasure’s circean powe: 
Awhile the breast may thrill; 
Whene'er the storms of sorrow lower, 
We turn to woman still: 
Her love's a light whose constant beam 
Illumes life's stormy years— 
Sheds o'er the heart a sunny gleam 
And gilds our very tears. 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, . 
POLITICAL ANTITHESIS. 
Great Brirarn is proud of her strong wooden walls— 
Cotumusa may boast of her woods and her waters 
Old England has palaces, castles, and halls— 





While Columbia’s more vain of her sons and her daughters, | 


And freedom divine—ay ! and power to preserve it— 
So long as her children have worth todeserve it. E. E. 


} 
Lara. | 


| 

FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 1) 

| A FRAGMENT. 

|  Lheard a story once, in days gone by, I 

} Of a fond girl who gave her love—her soul— } 

To one—who seemed in truth to adore 

This fair young creature in retura !— | 
But why— i) 

I do forget the reason—(some slight thing— 

Perchance a hasty word—an unkind glance— 

Or else the fickleness of his own heart 

Wrought the sad change )—he left her—and she died ! | 
This tale 

Has often made me weep—and [ have felt 

A death-cold hand engraving on my heart 

“ Such fate may be thine own!” 

Oh, men! ye know not what ye do—when thus 

Ye trifle with a woman’s love. Ye’'re like 

j Th’ unrighteous thief, that in the dead of night 

Breaks in the sanctuary, and purloins 

The sacred treasures.—Know ye not, 

That love to woman is a holy thing ? 

And would ye crush the altar where she worships ? 

Are ye so base—as win her pure, young heart, 

To lean upon you for her stay, her guide— | 

To twine her life for ever with your own— 

Aud bid her trust with confidence and hope— 

As the enwreathing ivy trusts the oak— 

And will ye, then, unlike that tree, that still 

Through shine and storm protects the gentle vine— 

Will ye, when tempests rise, mock her and spurn her, 

Scorn her, till she die? IsaBEL. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

1 

As travellers through Italia’s land, 
Whene’er their gaze some temple claims | 
| 

! 


Profanely haste, with eager hand, 

To stain its whiteness with their names : 
Thus J, in this unwritten nook, 

With equal zeal these lines have penned— 
| So all may know, who read thy book, 
That I, proud title, am thy friend 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO . 
I met thee 'mid the crowd last night 
In gaiety and pride ; 
And my laugh was loud, and my eye was bright 
As if I had nought to hide. 


But my heart was full—alas ! alas ! 
That feeling will not perish 

With the love that cheats and joys that pass— 
And with the hopes we cherish ! 





Alas! for the heart that cannot break 
When its dearest joys are gone ; 

That wil! throb and beat, and wildly ache— 
Yet suff 'ringly live on ! 

Thy sallow cheek and bloodshot eye 
Were fearful things to see ; 

To thy forced mirth they gave the lie— 
And spoke of misery. 


The misery the murd’rer knows 
When he views his deed of blood— 
Such was the wo in thy heart that rose, 
When I before thee stood ! 


I gazed—the hour before me rushed 
When thy vow of love was spoken ; 

And I shuddering turned—tears almost gushed 
To think how that vow was broken ! 


Twas but a moment—I joined the throng 
With a joyous step and smile— 

And none would have dreamed, as I passed along 
How sickened my heart the while ! 


Wo! wo ! to those to whom heaven has given 
A soul to feel and to love ; 
For by deceit 'tis sorely riven, 


Till it wing its course above ! IsaBEl 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRKUR 
STANZAS. 


I cannot speak in joyous strains 
Of youthful pleasure’s rosy chains— 
For to my wild, untutored song, 
No tones save those of grief belong 


Why is it thus? Has nought of joy 
Been mingled in my cup of life ? 
Have I but found this changeful scene 

A dreary waste of pain and strife ! 
Oh! seldom does the band of heaven 
A child of earth-born sorrow bless 
With such deep joy as has been giveu 
To me in all its sweet excess ; 
Why is it then that notes of wo 
Are all that from my lyre will flow 
Is it because, in smiling hours, 
When all around is glad and gay, 
I think not of the fragile lowers 
That song has scattered in my war 
Though o’er her sunny path the mus¢ 
May gather flowers of varied hues, 
And image forms of life, and light, 
And beauty, to her votary’s sight, 
Yet vain her art; there are, for me 
Forms brighter io reality 


Oh! not to glad and happy hearts 
The glorious wealth of song is given, 
But when each transient bliss departs, 
Like flowers before the tempest driven— 
And when from earth we tura away 
With faded hopes and feelings riven, 
Then poesy, with soothing power, 
Comes like a messenger from heaven. 5... 





From the London Literary Gazette. 
On the Dial-Plate of St. Bride’s Church being lighted with Gas 
Athens and Rome have had their day : 
Now Science, in her prime, 
Chases the shades of night away, 
And throws new light on Time. 
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